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(For  the  Mississippi  Valley  Archives 
of  the  John  Willard  Brister  Library 
of  Memphis  State  University) 


(OHRO  Form  B) 


THIS  IS  THE  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE  OF  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 
THIS  PROJECT  IS  "AN  ORAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY." 
THE  PLACE  IS  KNOXVILLE,  TENNESSEE.   THE  DATE  IS  NOVEMBER  15,  1971, AND 
THE  INTERVIEW  IS  WITH  MR.  HARRY  SCOTT,  FORMERLY  WITH  THE  TENNESSEE 
VALLEY  AUTHORITY.   THE  INTERVIEW  IS  BY  DR.  CHARLES  W.  CRAWFORD, 
DIRECTOR  OF  THE  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE 
AND  WAS  TRANSCRIBED  BY  MRS.  SHARON  C.  HESSE. 

CRAWFORD       Mr.  Scott,  let's  start  by  getting  a  summary  of  your 

background  before  you  became  associated  with  TVA . 
I  suggest  that  we  find  out  when  and  where  you  were  born  and  perhaps 
some  information  about  the  area  where  you  lived:   your  family,  any 
education  and  experience  before  joining  TVA,   Then  we'll  try  to  get 
an  outline  of  your  experiences  with  the  Authority,  which  I  know  were 
somewhat  varied. 

SCOTT  Yes.   I  was  born  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  August  30, 

19Q2  and  went  through  the  Boston  schools.   I  graduated 
from  Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  which  at  that  time  had  various 
mechanical  arts.   I  specialized  in  architecture,  although  I  had  a 
great  number  of  other  subjects.   In  1921,1  believe  it  was,  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  go  with  Olmsted  Brothers  Landscape  Architects.   Olmsted 
was  one  of  the  two  designers  for  Central  Park  in  New  York,  as  one  of 
their  feature  designs.   In  1932  and  '33,  as  the  Depression  was 
beginning  to  get  deep,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  go  with  Olmsted  to  New 
York  to  work  on  Fort  Tryon  Park,  which  the  Rockefellers  were  developing 


for  the  city,  and  Olmsted  Brothers  were  the  designers.   I  worked  there 
approximately  a  year. 

During  that  time,  in  early  '33  as  TVA  was  beginning  to... 
I  guess  that  would  be  late  in  '33  rather  than  early  '33... as  TVA  was 
beginning  to  develop,  there  was  a  series  of  articles  in  the  New  York 
Times  Sunday  sections  regarding  TVA  and  the  various  aspects  of  TVA. 
When  I  had  the  very  good  fortune  to  get  with  TVA,  then  I  came  here  with 
a  very  good  backlog  of  knowledge  of  both  TVA  and  this  general  area,   I 
had  looked  up  the  weather  conditions  and  much  of  the  background  of  the 
valley,  so  I  came  in  feeling  that  I  knew  something  about  the  place, 
rather  than  a  complete  stranger. 

CRAWFORD       Do  you  remember  exactly  when  you  came  to  Knoxville  and 
what  your  first  impressions  of  it  were,  Mr,  Scott? 

SCOTT  Very  much  so.   First  of  all,  a  former  Olmsted  associate 

of  mine,  Carroll  Towne  and  his  wife,  Emily,  were  already 
with  TVA  living  in  Knoxville.   And  between  Professor  Hubbard's  first 
suggestion  of  my  considering  the  job— Professor  Henry  Hubbard  being 
a  Harvard  consultant  to  TVA  at  the  time — and  with  Carroll's  and  Emily's 
insistence  that  this  was  the  place  for  us  to  continue  our  work  and 
living,  then  we  came.   We  left  Boston  at  about  20°  below  zero  in  a 
blizzard,  and  we  travelled  by  train  to  New  York,  stayed  overnight  and 
visited  there,  and  then  came  on  south  by  Southern  Railroad.   And  the 
further  south  we  got,  the  better  the  weather  got;   it  went  from  snow 
to  rain,  from  rain  to  fair,  and  we  arrived  at  the  Southern  Depot  in 
Knoxville  sometime  between  Christmas  and  New  Year's  of  '33.   When  we 


got  off  the  train  it  was  like  the  tropics.   Emily  Towne  was  there  to  meet 
us,  and  she  had  been  out  riding.  I  guess  it  must  have  been  close  to  80°, 
at  least  it  felt  like  that.   I  do  recall  on  the  way  down  Mert,  my  wife, 
asking  what  the  population  was,  and  I  said,  "Well,  the  general  area  was 
around  100,000  population."   So  she  said, "Good.   When  we  get  there  it'll 
be  102,000."   I  had  to  correct  her  in  her  arithmetic,  but  she  had  good 
intentions  anyway. 

We  stayed  with  the  Townes,  I  guess,  two  or  three  weeks. 
They  lived  on  Fairmont  Boulevard.   We  found  a  very  good  duplex  house 
on  the  same  street  and  the  same  block;   we  got  half  of  it,  and  we  lived 
there  about  thirteen  years.   We're  now  living  in  another  location  in 
Knoxville,  but  after  thirty-seven  years  we've  lived  in  two  houses  in 
Knoxville.   The  first  one  was  this  one  on  Fairmont  Boulevard  where  we 
had  close  association  to  the  Townes  and  still  would,   After  living  with 
them  the  first  few  weeks,  then  we  were  no  longer  right  in  their  household. 

CRAWFORD       What  had  been  the  nature  of  your  work  in  your  job  just  before 
coming  to  TVA? 

SCOTT  I  had  been  a  landscape  draftsman,  and  not  only  did 

construction  plans,  but  also  what  we  used  to  call  show 
plans.   These  would  be  general  plans  for  a  given  development  which  would 
be  finally  printed  and  then  hand  colored— water  colored  and  whatnot.   I 
had  quite  a  bit  of  experience  with  the  various  Southern  jobs.   Olmsted's 
did  a  number  of  jobs  in  the  South,  including  one  in  Nashville.   Is  Percy 
Warner  Park— is  that  in  Nashville?   [CRAWFORD:   Yes.]   They  did  that, 
and  I'm  not  sure  whether  we  had  anything  in  Memphis,  but  they  had  several 
jobs  in   Alabama,  a  state  capitol  job  and  others.   So  this  was  my  work. 


" 


.. 


It  was  a  high  degree  of  draftsmanship  and  some  artistic  ability  in  the 
final  presentation  work. 

CRAWFORD       Did  you  travel  in  connection  with  these  jobs? 

SCOTT  As  a  rule,  no.   The  Olmsted  firm  had  four  members  of  the 

firm  who  were  the  only  ones  that  travelled.   They  went 
around  and  secured  the  various  jobs.   Now  there  were  some  people  in 
Olmsted's  who  were  field  men  and  went  and  worked  on  the  job.   If  a  job 
was  an  estate  or  if  it  was  a  state  job  such  as  a  park  or  something,  then 
they  were  really  in  residence  at  the  job,   I  did  not  have  any  of  that 
kind  of  work;   mine  was  principally  office  work. 

CRAWFORD       How  did  you  make  contact  with  Professor  Hubbard,  and  why  did 
he  recommend  TVA  to  you? 

SCOTT  Well,  Professor  Hubbard  was  a  very,  very  good  personal  friend, 

as  well  as  a  member  of  the  firm  at  Olmsted's,   Among  other 
things,  Olmsted  first  of  all  was  in  a  relatively  isolated  suburban 
location  out  of  Boston,  and  all  of  the  people,  firm  and  all  members  of  the 
staff,  engaged  in  various  activities:   ping  pong  when  the  weather  was  not 
so  good,  softball,  baseball,  and  even  sailing  model  sailboats  that  various 
ones  made.   So  in  this  way  and  other  social  contacts  I  was  close  to 
Professor  Hubbard.   He  at  that  time  was  an  early  consultant  for  TVA.   Earl 
Draper  was  a  Harvard  and  Massachusetts  State  man,  and  he  was  heading  up  an 
organization  known  as  Land  Planning  and  Housing  in  TVA,   Professor  Hubbard 
sometime  in  December  of  '33  came  back  to  Boston  from  a  meeting  in  Knoxville, 
and  the  way  that  I  heard  of  it,  he  said  that  there  was  a  job  in  TVA  that 
was  actually  written  out  for  me,  that  almost  had  my  name  on  it,  and  wanted 


"' 


to  know  whether  I  would  consider  going  to  TVA  at  that  time,  which  I  was 
very,  very  pleased  and  anxious  to  do, 

CRAWFORD       Was  Professor  Hubbard  employed  by  TVA,  or  did  he  work  as  a 
consultant  ? 

SCOTT  He  was  a  consultant,  and  inasmuch  as  Land  Planning  and 

Housing  had  a  large  architectural  and  landscape  architectural 
section,  it  was  natural,  I  suppose,  that  Earl  Draper,  the  director  of  the 
division,  would  look  to  Professor  Hubbard  for  suggestions  and  help  in 
orientation  of  all  these  other  aspects, 

CRAWFORD       I  believe  that  Earl  Draper  had  done  work  and  had  studied 
landscape  architecture  in  Massachusetts. 

SCOTT  Yes,  he  did;   he  studied  in  Massachusetts;   he's  a  native 

of  Massachusetts.   At  the  time  of  the  origin  of  TVA  he  had 
an  office  in  Charlotte,  North  Carolina  and  had  done  some  work  in  Knoxville, 
including  the  layout  of  Sequoia  Hill. 

CRAWFORD       What  did  you  think  of  TVA  when  you  first  learned  of  its 
existence  in  '33? 

SCOTT  Well,  as  I  referred  to  earlier,  I  was  very  fortunate  to  be 

able  to  secure  and  read  these  articles  that  came  out  in  the 
New  York  Times  weekly.   Several  of  those  were  written  by  Earl  Draper,  and 
I  was  very  impressed  by  the  overall  aspect  of  the  entire  TVA  concept.   I 
thought  it  was  an  excellent  thing.   It  was  the  first  of  its  kind  that  I 
was  aware  of,  and  I  thought  that  there  would  be  great  opportunity  for 


. 


for  everybody  that  could  get  with  TVA.   You  could  not  only  follow  your 

own  professional  instincts,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  sort 

of... not  exactly  novel,  but  it  would  be  an  unusual  undertaking.   And  if  I 

had  anything  at  all  to  say  about  TVA,  I  think  that  those  early  days  and 

the  early  associations  in  TVA  proved  to  me  that  the  majority  of  the 

employees  were  dedicated.   Now  this  is  a  word  that  doesn't  carry  the 

same  meaning  nowadays,  but  there  were  people  that  were  here  for  more  than 

a  job.   They  had  an  idea  and  an  ideal,  and  by  and  large  I  think  that  all  the 

TVA  employees  had  similar  feelings  and  were  really  thrilled  to  be  doing 

their  work . 

CRAWFORD        To  continue  then  with  your  work  in  TVA,  Mr,  Scott,  how  quickly 

did  you  go  to  work  after  arriving  in  Knoxville,  and  what  was 
your  work  at  that  time? 

SCOTT  Well,  I  was  hired  on  as  a  landscape  architectural  draftsman. 

The  organization  was  being  put  together  actually,  and  one  of 
the  first  jobs  that  TVA  was  working  on  was  the  planning  for  construction 
of  Norris  Dam.   The  landscape  men--the  field  men  in  the  Land  Planning  and 
Housing  outfit— were  going  out  daily  and  gathering  new  material  and 
bringing  it  back  to  the  office  to  be  mapped.   I  was  told  to  report  on 
January  1,  1934.   I  was  here,  but  the  office  was  not  open,  of  course,  being 
a  holiday,  but  I  did  report  the  next  day.   I  carried  a  small  black  bag 
which  contained  everything  that  I  had  to  work  with,  except  for  tracing  cloth 
that  I  work  on.   I  had  all  my  own  instruments;   I  had  all  my  own  ink,  and 
within  one  hour  I  was  at  work  on  the  base  plan  for  the  Norris  Reservoir 
area.   Incidentally,  later  at  least,  all  employees  coming  to  TVA  had  a 


personnel  interview  and  a  medical  interview,  and  I  came  into  TVA  without 
either,  because  I  was  hard  at  work  within  the  first  hour  of  my  first  day. 

The  job  was  a  three-piece  tracing.  The  tracings  were  three 
feet  by  six  feet  long,  so  that  we  had  a  six  by  nine  foot  final  drawing. 
I  worked  ona  large  table;  the  table  was  about  four  or  five  feet  wide 
and  eight  or  ten  feet  long,  and  some  of  the  architects, particularly  who 
had  never  seen  anybody — I  was  lying  flat  on  my  stomach  most  of  the  day, 
because  I  couldn't  reach  to  il  parts  of  that  drawing,  and  I  had  a  habit 
of  doing  big  jobs  this  way. 

As  a  matter  of  fact, going  back  to  Professor  Hubbard,  he  was 
a  great  one  for  devising  all  kinds  of  aids  to  the  men  in  the  office,  and 
he  had  a  fine  working  drawing  of  a  sling  affair  where  the  chief  draftsman 
supposedly  would  buckle  each  draftsman  into  place  at  the  beginning  of  the 
day  and  raise  them  to  a  proper  height  over  the  table.   The  draftsman 
would  be  provided  with  a  tube  for  smoking  and  another  tube  for  other 
use  until  lunch  time  when  he'd  be  let  down  by  the  chief  draftsman  and  freed. 
So  it  was  not  an  uncommon  practice  to  "lie  down  on  the  job,"  as  the  boys 
used  to  say  I  was  doing.   But  daily  one  or  two  men  of  the  section  would 
come  in  late  in  the  afternoon  and  would  provide  me  with  sketch  information 
of  the  mapping  of  that  area.   It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Tennessee 
Valley  area  had  very  inadequate  mapping  at  that  time.   Generally  about 
all  they  had  were  strip  maps,  maybe  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  as  much  as  a 
mile  back  from  each  waterway — plane  table  sheets  that  the  surveyors  had 
made  which  were  somewhat  sketchy.   In  between  those  there  were  no  maps, 
so  the  field  men  would  come  in  and  give  me  their  sketches  of  what  they 


had  observed,  and  then  I  would  convert  it  onto  this  base  map.   The  strange 
part  of  the  whole  thing  was  when  the  job  was  done,  it  was  not  very  far 
out  from  later,  more  accurate  mapping  that  was  performed  by  the  mapping 
s  ec  t ion . 

CRAWFORD       Did  you  ever  see  such  a  device  in  use  as  that  designed  by 
Professor  Hubbard? 

SCOTT  No,  never  saw  it  in  use,  but  for  a  long  time  we  had  a  very 

interesting  sketch.  I  don't  know  whether  he  ever  patented 
it  or  anything  else,  but  he  was  a  great  one  for  having  a  number  of  these 
devices  worked  up.   He  had  great  imagination. 

CRAWFORD       How  long  did  this  work  on  the  Norris  Dam  take? 

SCOTT  Well,  I  can't  remember  exactly  how  long  that  plan  took  but 

that  plan,  you  see,  was  an  area  map  of  the  whole  area  that 
Norris  would  flood  out  and  all  the  roads  and  everything  else.   It  wasn't 
too  long  after  that  that  we  got  into  the  detailed  planning  of  Norris  town 
and  also  the  area  around  the  dam,  which  was  called  the  dam  reservation, 
and  it  was  the  work  on  dam  reservations  that  was  my  principal  interest  and 
responsibility  over  the  years. 

CRAWFORD       Did  you  visit  the  Norris  location  often? 

SCOTT  Yes,  not  officially,   Norris  was  a  very  short  distance 

out  of  Knoxville,  and  I  happen  to  be  living  on  that  side  of 
town  that  was  closest  to  Norris,  so  I  would  say  a  minimum  of  once  a  week 
and  sometimes  two  or  three  times  a  week  we  and  many  others  would  go  out. 


• 


The  job  was  illuminated.   The  job  was  under  construction  twenty-four 
hours  a  day,  so  you  could  go  at  any  time  of  the  day  or  night  and  see 
some  activity,  and  it  was  a  fascinating  scene.   It  was  constructed  by 
using  head  and  tail  towers  which  would  be  on  either  side  of  the  river 
with  a  cable  crossing  from  one  tower  to  another,  and  then  from  the  cable 
there  was  a  large  bucket  or  some  other  container  that  would  drop  the 
material  down  into  place.   It  was  this  bucket  that  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt 
rode  at  one  time  during  the  construction,  much  to  the  amazement  and  great 
enthusiasm  of  all  those  working  out  there. 

CRAWFORD       Were  you  there  at  the  time,  or  do  you  remember  when  that 
was  ? 

SCOTT  No,  I  wasn't  there,  and  I  couldn't  tell  you  the  exact  date. 

But  I  believe  that  Norris  Dam  closed  about  1936,  so  she  would 
have  been  there  sometime  in  '34  or  '35,  I  would  guess.   I  was  there  and  did 
see  when  President  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  others  came  there  for  an  official 
visit.   He  came  there  in  a  large  open  car,  and  he  was  just  like  all  the 
pictures  anybody  had  seen  of  him — jaunty,  with  his  cigarette  holder  cocked 
up  at  an  angle  and  very,  very  responsive  to  crowds  cheering  on.   He  came 
there  at  one  time  for  either  some  dedication  or  opening. 

But  the  final,  actual  closing  of  the  dam  was  done  by  remote 
control  from  Washington,  and  that  in  itself  was  an  interesting  scene.   We'd 
been  up  there  now  for  a  couple  of  years,  whatever  time  it  was  that  they 
were  working  on  the  dam,  and  all  this  time  water  was  flowing  through  the 
construction  area,  and  as  the  dam  rose  there  was  still  water  going  through 
the  discharge  tubes  and  whatnot  of  the  dam.   And  the  day  that  the  dam  was 


10 


closed,  then  a  button  was  pressed  in  Washington  which  set  off  a  signal 
at  Norris  and  which  activated  controls  which  shut  the  gate  and  shut  off 
the  flow  of  water  through  the  dam.   You  can  imagine  downstream  from  the 
dam  there  had  been  not  a  raging  torrent,  but  there'd  been  considerable 
water  running  through,  and  I  guess  in  less  than  an  hour's  time  after  the 
gates  closed  the  water  began  to  dry  up,  so  to  speak,  and  you  saw  little 
pockets  of  water  in  the  streambed  below  and  men  and  boys  out  there 
grabbing  the  fish  by  hand.   They  didn't  have  to  use  any  string  or  line  or 
bait  or  anything;   they  just  scooped  up.   Some  of  them  didn't  even  have 
nets.   They  just  had  hands  to  pick  up  in  the  potholes  all  the  fish  that 
were  there, 

CRAWFORD       You  were  there  to  see  this? 

SCOTT  I  was  there  and  saw  that  one.   Because  the  closure  of  a 

dam  is  quite  an  important  and  interesting  event,  those  who 
have  been  working  on  the  plans  or  the  actual  construction  and  have  gone 
through  all  of  the  time  of  getting  it  done,  then  when  the  day  and  hour 
arrives  that  this  is  going  to  be  actually  closed,  it's  quite  a  sight — 
quite  an  interesting  thing.  For  good  or  bad,  you  know  that  the  work  is 
done,  and  then  it's  going  to  stand  on  its  own. 

CRAWFORD        Now  at  the  time  when  the  dam  was  closed,  what  part  of  the 
design  had  you  made  of  the  area? 

SCOTT  Well,  at  that  time  I  had  worked  on  plans  for  all  of  the 

employees'  housing.   Norris  had  a  construction  camp,  if 
you  could  call  it  that.   It  wasn't  quite  the  same  as  other  later  ones, 
but  it  did  have  several  two-story  dormitories  and  it  had  some  central 
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buildings.   The  layout  of  these  had  been  designed  by  our  Land  Planning 
and  Housing  section.   Early  in  the  history  of  TVA  it  was  decided  that 
instead  of  doing  a  typical  construction  camp,  that  there  would  be  merit 
in  providing  housing  for  family  groups  outside  of  the  dormitory  areas, 
so  the  town  of  Norris  was  actually  built  as  a  model  town.   It  was  designed 
from  the  very,  very  first  line.   It  was  designed  to  be  what  it  became, 
and  the  houses  were  built  and  provided  by  TVA.   There  were  no  yard  lines; 
there  were  no  property  lines;   there  were  just  houses  with  their  roads 
and  path  system  and  their  plantings  and  all.   I  worked  on  that  work--the 
design  of  that  as  well  as  on  the  construction  camp. 

Then  later,  of  course,  after  the  job  was  finished,  the 
construction  camp  was  partly  dismantled,  and  some  of  the  buildings  were 
left  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town.   The  first  assembly 
place  was  one  of  the  earlier  TVA  buildings  and  is  still  in  use  out  there, 
as  are  one  or  two  of  the  other  buildings.   One  had  been  a  hospital,  and 
one  had  been  a  dormitory.   The  headquarters  of  the  TVA  Forestry  Division 
was  housed  in  what  was  the  original  cafeteria  for  the  construction  camp. 

CRAWFORD        The  houses  remained,  but  the  dormitories  were  largely 

removed,  I  believe.    [SCOTT:   Yes,]   What  source  did  you 
use  for  ideas  for  designing  the  houses  at  Norris?   Did  you  have  any  other 
area  previously  constructed  in  mind  for  ideas,  or  did  you  develop  these? 

SCOTT  Of  course  the  design  of  structures  was  in  the  architectural 

section,  and  there  was  a  Louie  Granger  in  that  outfit, 
who  was  a  very  qualified  architect,  and  Roland  Wank.   I  think  one  of  the 
outstanding  contributions  that  the  architects  made  to  TVA  was  the  treatment 
of  the  exterior  of  the  dam  and  powerhouse,  which  I  think  was  Roland  Wank ' s 
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idea,  and  this  was  to  show  the  rough  board  texture  of  the  forms,  rather 
than  smoothing  it  all  up  as  had  been  done  and  was  later  done  by  other 
construction  forces.   But  at  Norris  and  all  of  the  TVA  jobs,  the  construction 
forms  were  permitted  to  carry  their  own  texture  in  the  concrete. 

Now  to  get  back  to  the  housing,  there  were  two  or  three 
resources  that  the  architects  used.   One  was  some  of  the  native  housing  here. 
A  dog  trot  house  is  something  that  Tennesseans  and  many  others  are 
acquainted  with.   In  essence  you  get  two  blocks  of  housing,  one  end  having 
living,  cooking,  fireplace,  and  whatnot,  and  the  other  being  sleeping 
accomodations,  and  these  were  tied  together  with  an  open,  but  covered, 
walkway  or  dog  trot,  as  they  named  them  because  the  dogs  and  other  animals 
were  often  coming  back  and  forth  across  the  dog  trot  and  sometimes  in  and 
out  of  the  cabin.   This  was  one  of  the  things  that  TVA  used  and  followed. 
I  think  there  was  a  very  conscious  effort  made  not  to  try  to  change  the 
face  of  the  area  to  look  like  some  other  part  of  the  country  of  the  world. 
The  architects  and  others  were  smart  in  realizing  that  the  native  craft 
here  was  something  that  was  not  only  excellent,  but  something  that  should 
be  preserved,  so  that  a  majority  of  the  Norris  houses  that  were  first 
provided  were  reflections  of  the  early  housing  in  the  Tennessee  area. 

Another  research  tool — another  background  material— was  some 
of  the  early  attempts  at. ..Well,  I  don't  know  exactly  which  way  to  describe 
it.   Some  later  called  it  socialized  housing  and  some  called  it  various 
things,  but  greenbelt  housing  was  something  that  Tracy  Auger,  who  was 
assistant  director  of  the  division,  was  very  interested  in  from  the  outset. 
And  this  was  a  matter  where  you  not  only  provided  housing,  but  you 
provided  buffer  zones  of  open  spaces  and  wooded  spaces,  so  that  people 
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were  not  living  in  congested  cities,  but  in  a  more  natural  kind  of 
suburban  country  life  location.   This  was  the  conscious  effort  at 
Norris  to  build  a  community  planned  on  this  kind  of  concept. 

CRAWFORD       Did  you  try  to  use  any  specific  kind  of  material  in  the 
house  des  ign? 

SCOTT  Yes,  they  used  native  material,  all  of  the  first  houses 

constructed  had  shake  shingles  on  the  roof.   This,  as 
anybody  would  know,  would  be  split  shingles  which  would  curl  up  as  they 
would  dry,  and  you  could  look  through  the  ceiling  and  see  the  open  space. 
But  the  cedar  and  oak  were  very  good  at  flattening  down  as  they  became 
wet — dampened.   These  shingle  roofs  lasted  for  quite  some  time,  and 
it  was  not  until  a  number  of  years  later  that  some  of  them, at  least, were 
replaced  by  modern  materials  that  were  perhaps  a  little  bit  more  fire 
resis  tan t . 

CRAWFORD       Your  houses,  then,  fitted  into  the  area,  using  local  material 

and  generally  local  type  of  architecture,  but  I  supposed  you 
tried  to  make  them  more  efficient  for  living,  didn't  you? 

SCOTT  I  think  that  the  Norris  houses  were  one  of  the  best  designed 

for  use.   They  were  not  overly  large;   there  was  no  space 
wasted.   Most  all  use  of  the  houses  was  built  in,  so  that  the  occupant 
brought  in  only  the  usually  movable  furniture:   beds,  tables,  chairs,  things 
of  this  sort,  but  cabinets  and  every  last  inch  of  space  that  could  be  used 
was  utilized  by  the  architect.   Where  you  had  an  upstairs,  you  had  all  kinds 
of  cabinet  space  under  the  stairway  and  along  the  stairway  going  up.   You  had 
cabinets  all  around  the  kitchen,  and  in  the  bathrooms  you  had  built-in 
spaces  still. 
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There  is  one  very  interesting  story  about  housing.   Dr. 
Arthur  E.  Morgan  was  the  first  chairman  of  TVA,  and  he  was  a  very  tall 
gentleman.   He  was  over  six  feet  tall.   He  was  an  engineer.   One  way  that 
they  decided  the  height  of  ceilings  was  that  if  he  could  touch  the 
ceiling,  it  was  all  right;   if  he  couldn't  get  in,  of  course,  it'd  be 
too  low,  but  if  he  could  touch  the  ceiling,  then  that  was  the  ceiling 
height,  and  I  guess  that's  one  I'd  better  stop  with. 
CRAWFORD       Did  the  directors  take  a  personal  interest  in  your  design 

of  Morris?  I  know  that  at  least  a  couple  of  them,  David 
Lilienthal  and  Arthur  Morgan,  did  live  there  for  awhile. 

SCOTT  Yes,  they  did  have  a  very  definite  interest,  and  of  course 

we  must  realize  that  they  had  other  interests  too.   But  I 
think  early  in  the  design  and  construction  of  the  town  I  wouldn't  be  a  bit 
surprised  that  both  the  Morgans  and  the  Lilienthals  anticipated  moving 
there.   It  would  have  been  a  very  natural  thing  to  do.   Now  Dr.  H.  A.  Morgan, 
who  formerly  had  been  at  the  University  of  Tennessee,  never  did  live  at 
Norris  and  had  his  home  in  Knoxville.   He  was  primarily  interested  in 
agriculture  and  in  fertilizer,  so  I  don't  know  that  he  had  the  same  degree 
of  interest  that  the  other  two  did.   Having  gone  back  and  forth  to  class  on 
occasion  with  him  at  U.T.,  I'm  sure  that  he  had  a  good,  substantial 
interest  in  it,  but  not  the  same  degree  as  the  others. 

CRAWFORD       He  had  his  own  home  in  Knoxville,  I  believe.  [SCOTT:   Yes.] 
When  did  people  start  moving  into  the  housing  at  Norris? 

SCOTT  Well,  I  can't  give  you  the  date,  but  they  were  living  while 
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the  dam  was  still  under  construction,  so  it  would  be  quite  early.   I'm 
not  sure,  but  I  think  there  were  something  in  the  neighborhood  of  100 
houses  provided.   At  a  later  date  others  were  added,  and  different  types, 
but  I  think  originally  there  were  something  in  the  neighborhood  of 
100  houses.   I  could  verify  that  figure. 

CRAWFORD       What  aims  did  you  have  in  mind  in  your  landscape  planning 

at  Norris?   What  did  you  want  it  to  be  when  it  was  completed? 

SCOTT  Well,  whether  any  of  the  landscape  men  ever  put  in  words  this 

concept  or  not,  I  think  a  very  fine  description  of  it  was 
given  maybe  more  than  once  by  visitors  who  said  that  it  was  wonderful  that 
the  dam  was  always  built  in  the  center  of  a  park.   The  purpose  of  the  land 
planning  and  housing  section — the  land  planning  duties  of  the  section- 
were  just  that:   to  plan  for  the  use  of  the  land.   And  that  division  had 
the  responsibility  for  seeing  to  it  that  each  and  every  TVA  project  was 
so  constructed  that  the  public  would  be  not  only  welcome,  but  the  public 
would  want  to  come  and  see  it,  so  it  was  our  division's  responsibility 
for  planning  all  of  the  public  activity  use  of  the  area.   In  a  planning 
procedure  we  helped  to  suggest,  recommend,  and  eventually  secure  recognized 
boundaries  for  the  dam  reservation  beyond  which,  as  far  as  the  public  was 
concerned,  TVA  need  not  necessarily  retain  all  the  land  that  they  had. 
But  this  would  require  the  necessary  roads  that  would  permit  the  public 
to  drive  into  the  project  and  some  form  of  picnic  or  other  area  where  a 
visitor  could  feel  perfectly  free  to  stop  and  have  lunch  with  picnic  tables 
and  provisions  for  garbage  collection  and  those  things  and  also  sanitary 
facilities . 
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The  interior  of  the  powerhouse  was  always  something  that 
we  were  interested  in  also.   We  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  design, 
construction,  or  the  essential  operation  of  the  powerhouse,  but  we  did 
want  to  be  sure  that  if  the  public  was  going  to  be  invited  there  that 
adequate  facilities  were  provided  so  that  they  could  get  in  and  see  what 
was  proper  for  them  to  see  of  the  operation  of  the  dam.   And  at  the  very, 
very  early  date,  remember  we  always  provided  the  by-line  at  every  project: 
"Built  for  the  public  of  the  United  States  of  America." 

CRAWFORD       That  was  rather  unusual,  wasn't  it?   I  know  that  the  Corps 

of  Engineers  had  been  building  dams  for  quite  some  time  and 
had  given,  I  believe,  very  little  attention  to  that. 

SCOTT  Yes,  it  was.   It  was  perhaps  a  new  concept  in  government 

recognition  of  the  interest  of  the  public.   Over  the  years 
I  found  that  this  was  something  that  other  government  agencies  admitted 
they  had  no  interest  in.   I've  also  found  that  private  concerns  of 
similar  projects  had  the  lack  of  concern.   But  in  later  years  I  know  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  (and  I  know  a  lot  of  private  and  other  public  agencies) 
have  recognized  that  the  taxpayers  who  foot  the  bill  for  these  things  should 
be  recognized  in  the  planning  of  it  and  provisions  made  so  that  if  people 
want  to  come  see  what  their  projects  are  like,  that  they  are  not  only 
welcome,  but  every  possible  convenience  is  made  for  their  accomodation. 

And  referring  to  your  original  question  then,  it  was  the 
work  of  the  site  planning  section,  which  was  made  up  of  sometimes 
architects  and  engineers  and  landscape  architects,  to  lay  out  these 
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facilities  and  the  planning  of  these — many  times  in  cooperation  with 
the  Forestry  Division,  where  large  masses  of  native  tree  plantings  would 
be  made.   These  were  put  in  so  that  after  a  few  years  the  public  could 
come  in  and  never  recognize  the  fact  that  the  whole  area  had  at  one  time 
been  absolutely  bare  and  torn  up  with  construction,  but  that  it  would  look 
like  a  beautiful  park  area. 

CRAWFORD       You,  of  course,  have  been  back  to  Norris  often,  Mr.  Scott, 

and  I  know  you  get  over  to  Norris  even  now.   How  does  it 
look  in  comparison  to  what  you  hoped  it  would? 


SCOTT  Well,  I  think  that  it  had  measured  up  to  all  expectations. 

Oh,  incidentally,  immediately  I  thought  of  Norris  Dam 
Reservation  when  you  said  Norris,  so  I  will  say  that  first.   I  think  the 
dam  reservation  continues  to  function  as  originally  conceived.   I  think 
that  it  is  well  maintained;   that  there  have  been  very  minor  needs  for 
revision  of  the  early  plans.   Mostly  it  has  been  a  somewhat  expansion  of 
space  we  provide  for  the  public,  but  everytime  I've  been  by, it  has  been  well 
used.   The  public  is  there.   The  public  seems  to  appreciate  the  observation 
areas  that  TVA  provided  and  maintained,  and  I  think  that  the  reservation 
is  doing  fine. 

Incidentally,  there's  one  thing  on  Norris  reservation  that 
later  reviewers  may  not  recognize.   When  TVA  first  started,  they  thought  that 
creating  these  lakes  along  the  river  would  require  stocking  of  fish,  so  the 
Fish  and  Game  portion  of  the  Forestry  Division  saw  to  it  that  we  included 
in  our  plans  these  breeding  basins,  which  are  on  the  left  bank — the  same 


as  the  powerhouse — and  downstream  from  the  powerhouse  parking  area. 
There  were  a  number  of  those--s ever al ;   I  can't  recall  how  many,  but 
each  was  a  depression  in  the  ground  like  a  basin,  rectangular  in  shape, 
and  between  two   there  would  be  a  dyke  or  a  sod  ground.   There  was  a 
sluiceway  between  them  so  that  you  could  control  the  inflow  and  outflow 
of  water  and  flush  them  out  or  whatever  was  required. 

It  is  very  interesting  that  TVA  maintained  thos'e  for  a  few 
years  and  did  put  fish  in  the  newer  lakes,  but  very  soon  learned  that  fish 
did  not  have  to  be  supplied  this  way;   that  the  fish  would  always  find  their 
way  upstream  into  a  lake  and  even  without  anything  like  a  fish  ladder  as  the 
salmon  have  on  the  West  Coast.   Where  there  were  no  locks,  of  course,  it 
would  be  a  little  difficult  to  understand  how  fish  would  get  from  the 
lower  level  below  the  dam  to  the  upper  level  of  the  lake,  and  I  personally 
can't  explain  it,  but  I  guess  the  fish  just  come  down  from  tributaries  in 
that  case . 

I  think  there  is  a  case  on  record  of  Fontana  Dam,  and  I'm 
not  a  fisherman,  so  I  can't  give  the  name,  a  muskie  or  some  real  huge  size 
fish  that  was  not  even  native  to  that  area  was  caught  in  Fontana.   Now 
whether  it  was  brought  in  as  a  small  fish  by  somebody  and  dropped,  or  whether 
it  just  worked  its  way,  I  don't  know.   But  we  do  know  that  there  is  no  need 
to  stock  the  lakes  as  was  first  attempted  and  carried  out  to  a  very  good 
degree.   Of  course,  that  in  itself  is  a  big  story,  but  the  wild  life  people 
in  forestry  that  banded  fish  and  would  go  around  periodically  to  scoop 
them  up  and  get  a  record  of  how  long  they  were  there  and  all  the  things  they 
do  to  study  migration,  and  I  suppose  population  explosion  and  everything 
else,  it's  an  interesting  experience  that  I  know  they  did,  but  I  don't 
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know  the  details. 

CRAWFORD       May  I  bring  up  one  other  matter  while  we're  on  Norris, 

Mr.  Scott?   And  that  is  something  that  I  believe  you  know 
a  good  deal  about:   the  matter  of  education  of  the  workers.   Can  you  tell 
something  about  the  educational  arrangements  there? 

SCOTT  Yes,  this  is  one  of  the  features  of  TVA  that  I  have  always 

tried  to  tell  to  persons  who  may  not  be  well  acquainted 
with  TVA.   Of  necessity,  most  of  the  public  know  about  TVA  as  a  power 
generating  agency;   very  few  know  of  a  lot  of  other  activities.   One  of 
the  ones  that  I'd  like  to  point  out  is  that  Norris,  the  first  project, 
was  built  and  started  during  the  depths  of  the  Depression.   As  a  matter 
of  fact,  one  of  the  whole  reasons  for  TVA  was  to  try  to  do  something  for 
a  section  of  the  country  when  all  of  the  activity  was  going  downhill  on 
account  of  the  economic  condition. 

So  TVA,  I  think  with  great,  great  wisdom,  decided  to  build 
Norris  Dam,  its  first  construction  project,  by  the  use  of  four  shifts  a 
day  instead  of  one  or  two  as  they  might  have.   In  other  words,  they 
employed  four  times  the  number  of  men,  and  they  worked  the  men  only  five 
hours  a  day.   Now  this  left  men  with  considerable  time  on  their  hands.   But 
you  must  also  remember  that  one  of  the  criteria  in  employment  at  TVA  was 
that  whenever  possible  TVA  had  committed  itself  to  employ  local  labor,  and 
even  in  the  professional  fields  TVA  would  not  take  an  "outsider"  whenever 
they  could  secure  the  same  professional  help  from  within  the  Southern  area. 
Through  no  fault  of  their  own,  a  lot  of  the  construction  employees  had 
very  little  formal  education. 
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So  TVA  through  its — I  suppose  it  was  the  personnel 
division  at  that  time  —  got  the  very,  very  fine  idea  of  providing 
schooling.   Norris  project  was  the  first  where  this  was  started, 
and  it  continued  through  all  of  the  projects  way  up  until,  I  guess, 
around  the  time  of  the  Second  World  War.   But  at  Norris  from  the  time 
that  they  opened  their  schools  until  the  date  that  the  project  was 
completely  finished  and  they  moved  out,  there  was  an  ever  increasing 
enrollment  at  the  school.  Classes  were  provided  around  the  clock,  so 
that  if  a  person  working  in  the  first  shift  wanted  to  take  advantage 
of  it,  he  could  take  any  of  the  other  three  shifts'  times  to  go  to 
class,  and  they  had  everything  in  basic  education  available.   I  think 
it  is  to  the  credit  of  TVA  and  to  its  very  fine  staff  of  employees 
that  we  find  that  men  with  minimum  formal  education  to  begin  with  would 
take  enough  interest  in  better  education  and  would  take  enough  time  out  of 
their  own  lives  to  further  that  education,  so  that  as  the  construction 
moved  on  from  project  to  project  we  find  some  men  who  started  in  at  a 
rather  low  job  educating  themselves  to  handle  finally  some  real  important 
jobs.   And  I  think  this  will  be  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  TVA  that 
this  was  done,  and  I'm  sorry  that  so  few  people  ever  knew  about  it  and 
would  ever  realize  that  this  was  a  big,  big  plus  in  the  history  of  TVA. 

Likewise  in  the  health  aspect  of  TVA,  I  also  speak  of  a 
section  of  activity... 

CRAWFORD        If  you  will  pardon  my  interrupting  a  moment,  Mr.  Scott,  I'd 
like  to  get  some  more  information  about  this  educational 
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part,  because  I  want  to  also  ask  quite  a  few  questions  about  the  health 

part.   May  we  come  back  to  that  later?   [SCOTT:   Yes.]   What  levels  were 

covered  in  this  educational  program— elementary  school,  high  school? 
[SCOTT:   Yes.]   Anything  beyond  that? 

SCOTT  I  don't  know  exactly  how  far  down  the  scale  they  did  start, 

but  perhaps  the  majority  of  the  classes  were  elementary 
education,  although  I  know  they  did  have  high  school  classes  too,   I  don't 
know  as  a  fact  that  they  went  beyond  high  school,  but  of  course  TVA  has 
always  been  interested  in  helping  its  employees,  so  over  the  years  they've 
been... In  Knoxville,  at  least,  there's  been  a  great  deal  of  cooperation 
with  the  university,  and  a  number  of  employees  were  taking  work  with  TVA ' s 
encouragement-- taking  work  at  U.T.   But  to  get  back  to  the  early  TVA 
educational  aspects. ..I  don't  know,  but  I  would  imagine  at  this  time, 
without  state  aid,  TVA  provided  instructors  for  all  these  different 
classes.   Somebody  must  have  done  a  good  job  to  make  the  men  so  interested 
that  they  never  dropped  off  in  the  enrollment  of  these  classes. 

CRAWFORD       Do  you  have  any  idea  what  proportion  of  the  men  did  take 
such  classes  ? 

SCOTT  No,  I  wouldn't  even  guess,  except  that  it  was  a  sizable 

number,  because  you  take  four  times  the  number  of  employees 
in  the  construction  and  you  have  a  large  labor  force.   I  wouldn't  dare  to 
say  whether  an  individual  class  had  twenty-five,  or  more  or  less,  but  I 
know  that  they  had  good  classes,  and,  as  I  say,  they  had  them  available 
at  all  times  of  the  day  and  night.   So  this  would  be  an  interesting  thing 
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that  we  could  easily  check  back  on  the  amount  of  enrollment,  that  I 
think  was  a  very  significant  thing. 

CRAWFORD       Do  you  know  anything  about  the  teaching  personnel?   Were  they 
local  people?   Were  they  TVA  employees? 

SCOTT  Well,  TVA  secured  them,  and  whether  they  were  men  and 

women  who  were  previously  teaching  in  the  area,  I  don't 
know.   But  I  do  recall  in  those  early  days  of  seeing  different  ones  come 
back  and  forth  through  our  office  for  one  reason  or  another,  and  I'm  quite 
sure  that  the  majority  of  them,  if  not  all  of  them,  would  have  been  local 
people.   Just  how  TVA  went  about  finding  them  and  interesting  them  and 
encouraging  them  to  carry  out,  I'm  not  familiar,  but  I'm  reasonably 
certain  that  they  were  local  people  and  carried  on  for  some  time. 

CRAWFORD        I'm  sure  this  practice  of  TVA  of  arranging  short  shifts-- 

five  hours,  I  believe — did  spread  the  economic  benefits 
of  employment  to  more  people.   I  wonder  if  it  had  any  cost  in  efficiency. 
Do  you  think  that  workers  were  able  to  work  as  well  in  short  times  as 
they  would  have  without  changing  so  quickly? 

SCOTT  Well,  I've  never  seriously  thought  of  that.   Inasmuch  as  the 

office  force  were  working  almost  the  opposite  of  this 
four-shift  basis,  I  would  just  kind  of  imagine  that  the  construction 
supervisory  force  was  a  minimum  of  two  shifts  possibly  so  that  I  would 
guess  that  inasmuch  as  the  men  would  be  less  tired  physically  with  the 
shorter  hours  of  work,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  feeling  that  all  TVA  has  had 
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together  was  shared  by  construction  as  well  as  office  personnel.   I  would 
just  guess  that  they  did  a  very  good  efficient  job  of  building  Norris  with 
the  four  shifts . 

CRAWFORD        Did  that  continue  throughout  the  entire  building  of  Norris? 

SCOTT  Yes,  I  believe  that  was  for  Norris,  and  I  don't  think  it 

went  to  four  shifts  on  the  other  jobs.   Although  Fontana 
was  built  around  the  clock,  and  I  don't  know  whether  that  was  four  shifts 
or  less — maybe  only  three  shifts. 

CRAWFORD       Of  course, that  was  built  under  wartime  pressure,  I  believe. 
A  hurried  deadline  for  getting  it  completed. 
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THIS  IS  THE  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE  OF  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 
THIS  PROJECT  IS  "AN  ORAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY." 
THE  PLACE  IS  KNOXVILLE,  TENNESSEE.   THE  DATE  IS  NOVEMBER  15,  1971,  AND 
THIS  IS  INTERVIEW  NUMBER  TWO  WITH  MR.  HARRY  SCOTT,  FORMERLY  WITH  THE 
TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY.   THE  INTERVIEW  IS  BY  DR.  CHARLES  W.  CRAWFORD, 
DIRECTOR  OF  THE  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE 
AND  WAS  TRANSCRIBED  BY  MRS.  SHARON  C.  HESSE. 

CRAWFORD       Mr.  Scott,  let's  talk  for  a  while  about  the  public  health 
activities  of  TVA  that  you  know  something  about. 

SCOTT  Well,  one  of  the  activities  of  my  drafting  section,  when 

I  had  such  a  thing,  was  to  do  graphic  art  work  for  the 
Government  Research  and  Economic  section  part  of  the  general  manager's 
staff,  and  one  of  the  jobs  there  was  to  plot  the  incidents  of  malaria 
on  the  Tennessee  River.   I  can  recall  the  various  maps  we  prepared  in 
the  early  days  where  a  red  spot  would  be  put  on  the  map  for  every  case 
of  malaria  that  was  recorded,  and  then  over  the  years,  as  the  studies 
progressed,  we  would  see  a  lessening  of  that.   I,  of  course,  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  program,  but  it  was  very  significant  data.   And  of  course 
since,  I've  learned  that  TVA,  by  its  control  of  the  water  level  on  the 
lakes,  was  very  instrumental  in  cutting  down  this  terrible  disease. 

After  I  sort  of  completed  my  initial  drafting  work,  I  was 
put  in  charge  of  a  group  of  draftsmen.   We  had  a  dozen  or  fifteen  men, 
and  we  did  a  great  variety  of  work.   The  division,  which  went  through 
various  titles,  but  was  essentially  the  same  kind  of  work,  had  landscape 
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architects  and  engineers  on  their  staff,  and  for  a  long  time  we  had  a 
section  which  eventually  became  this  Government  Research  and  Economic 
section  of  the  general  manager's  office.   But  we  had  a  great  variety 
of  work  for  them.   It  would  range  all  the  way  from  maps  of  the  southeast 
that  would  show  spot  locations  for  any  number  of  subject  matter,  to 
detailed  studies  of  things  like  malaria  and  others.   We  had  the  in-migration 
and  out-migration  of  population  of  the  valley.  We  had  all  kinds  of  economic 
indexes  to  work  on  from  year  to  year.   In  fact,  we  had  a  pretty  steady 
load  of  regular  year-by-year  material  from  that  section.   Along  with  it, 
of  course,  we  would  be  doing  all  kinds  of  mapping  for  the  dam  and  steam 
planf  reservation. 

One  thing  I'd  like  to  speak  about  in  connection  with  one 
of  the  very  interesting  phases  of  my  work.   Fairly  early  in  my  TVA 
association  I  was  asked  to  work  on  a  planning  report  procedure.   Some 
of  the  background  incentive  for  this  was  provided  by  Carroll  Towne,  whom 
I  had  known  in  Boston  and  worked  with  and  was  instrumental  in  getting  us 
to  Knoxville,  and  part  of  it  was  provided  by  Tracy  Auger  and  others. 
But  essentially  the  division  I  was  attached  to  had  a  responsibility  for 
coordinating  the  planning  of  TVA  projects  for  both  employee  and  public  use, 
so  that  when  a  given  project  was  announced  we  would  find  out  from  various 
sources  what  the  personnel  requirement  would  be  for  the  construction  of 
this  project,  and  then  in  cooperation  with  architects  and  other  allied 
professionals  we  would  draw  up  the  requirements  and  make  some  form   of  a 
plan  to  show  the  disposition  of  this  force  at  the  job.   Then  we  would  call 
attention  to  all  the  various  things  we  thought  the  employee  needs  would  have 
and  would  be  looking  forward  to  the  completion  of  the  job,  so  that  as  much  of 
this  could  be  converted  or  moved,  if  necessary,  for  the  eventual  reception 
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of  the  public  at  the  project.  This  called  for  some  kind  of  a  procedure, 
and  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  asked  to  take  over  this  planning  report 
procedure  for  our  division. 

Now  mind  you,  the  engineers  always  had  their  planning 
reports  for  the  engineering  of  any  given  job,  but  the  engineers  on  the 
construction  force,  and  even  the  power  division,  would  primarily  be 
interested  in  the  planning,  building,  and  operating  of  the  job  and  not  as 
vitally  concerned  with  the  provisions  for  the  public.   So  we  had  planning 
reports  that  in  some  instances  might  be  just  a  few  pages  and  in  others  might 
go  to... For  instance,  a  report  on  Muscle  Shoals-Wilson   Dam  Reservation 
went  up  into  a  great,  great  number  of  pages.   In  part  of  that  Mr.  Roland 
Wank  was  called  upon.   He  had  made  a  comprehensive  study  earlier  of  what  he 
thought  that  whole  reservation  at  Muscle  Shoals  would  be  used  for  and  all 
kinds  of  extensions  or  new  introductions — extension  of  railroad  systems 
and  building  of  all  kinds  of  other  structures  on  the  reservations  for  a 
great  variety  of  needs. 

I  can't  recall  the  title  now,  but  there  are  directives  out 
of  the  general  manager's  office  and  from  all  other  divisions  outlining 
the  responsibilities.   The  division  I  was  attached  to  had  this  responsibility 
for  any  structure  that  would  have  multiple  use.   A  straight  one-department 
operation  would  be  their  responsibility,  but  if  we  found  that  there  was  a 
need  for  a  structure  that  could  be  used  for  both  operation  and  public 
reception  or  any  other  second  use,  that  it  was  our  responsibility  to 
recognize  it  in  a  planning  report,  provide  approximate  cost  estimates, 
hope  to  have  some  scheduling  of  when  it  might  be  done,  and  spell  out  all 
of  the  things  that  were  expected  to  be  done. 
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In  later  years  when  the  chief  engineer's  office  was  budgeting  for  a 
given  project,  if  this  planning  report  had  been  complete  and  had  spelled 
out  the  things  they  were  about  to  then  budget,  and  had  gone  through  the 
full  coordination  and  finally  been  presented  to  the  general  manager  and 
had  received  his  approval  as  was  all  the  ultimate  end  of  all  the  planning 
reports,  then  the  chief  engineer's  office  would  not  have  to  go  through 
that  coordination.   It  was  already  done  for  that  specific  article,  and 
I  worked  on  these  reports  for  ten,  fifteen,  or  more  years,  I  guess, 
winding  up. 

As  many  people  have  some  kind  of  a  specialty,  I  wound  up  as 
a  sort  of  a  sign  specialist,  because  a  number  of  people  going  to  a 
reservation  just  take  for  granted  that  the  road  is  there.   If  a  road  is 
there  and  a  sign  is  necessary,  they  take  for  granted  the  sign  that's  put 
up,  but  the  sign  program  was  a  long  outstanding  thing.   When  we  first 
started  to  put  signs  up,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  vandalism,  so  the 
architects  went  through  a  considerable  study  period  to  find  out  the  best 
material  that  would  withstand  normal  wear  and  vandalism.   We  went 
anywhere  from  sheet  metal  to  cast  concrete,  and  finally  we  hit  on  cast 
aluminum,  and  all  of  the  signs  at  all  of  the  reservations  which  we  welcome 
the  public  with  (a  large  black  and  aluminum  sign)was  one  of  my  responsibil- 
ities over  the  years.   And  then  later  with  the  improvement  of  materials, 
we  went  into  the  reflective  signs,  which  are  truly  Scotch  light  signs  but 
began  to  be  known  throughout  TVA  as  Scott  light  signs,  because  I  was  so 
active  in  securing  the  necessary  signs  every  place. 

This  is  just  one  little  aspect  of  a  job  that  would  be 
very,  very  hard  to  list  all  of  the  activities  and  all  the  responsibilities 
over  the  years,  but  to  me  it  never  ceased  to  be  interesting  and  vital  and 

the  old,  old  cliche  of  "challenging."   But  in  that  planning  report  procedure 
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it  was  my  duty  to  first  put  down  what  our  division  thought  was  the  right 
and  proper  things  to  be  included,  and  then  it  was  my  duty  to  have  it 
reproduced  and  sent  to  all  of  the  coordinating  divisions.   And  as  would 
be  natural  with  any  group  of  people,  nothing  ever  received  unanimous 
approval.   In  my  early  experience  I  had  to  go  in  person  to  the  director 
or  assistant  director,  or  whatever  the  person's  title  was  of  other 
divisions,  and  try  to  convince  them  that  they  were  in  the  minority,  and 
the  majority  knew  best,  and  we  would  like  them  if  possible  to  change 
their  viewpoint.   Of  course  I  could  wholeheartedly  recognize  the  position 
of  a  person  who  said,  "Well,  you  asked  for  our  opinion  as  to  what  our 
division's  program  interest  was,  and  we  wrote  it.   Now  our  program  interest 
happens  not  to  be  the  same  as  perhaps  the  majority  in  this  case,  but  we 
don't  feel  we  should  change  our  statement,  since  it  was  an  honest  statement 
of  our  program  interest  on  that  reservation."   And  we'd  go  back  and  forth  and 
back  and  forth,  and  sometimes  out  of  weariness  they'd  give  in,  and  other 
times  they  wouldn't.   But  by  this  time  I  was  working  for  a  man  who  had  been 
a  professor  and  who  later  left  TVA  and  continued  to  be  a  professor,  and  he 
probably  thought  it  wasn't  proper  to  send  a  report  with  a  minority  expression 
to  the  general  manager.   He  thought  that  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  send  the 
completely  agreed  upon  plan,  so  that  the  general  manager  would  then  accept 
it.   Of  course  I  don't  think  that  any  of  the  general  managers  that  TVA  has 
had  necessarily  felt  that  all  divisions  would  have  to  be  seeing  eye  to  eye 
on  all  subjects. 

So  I  went  though  the  throes.   There  were  times  when  I  just 
positively  couldn't  get  a  person  to  agree  to  change  his  statement,  because 
if  it  was  an  honest  statement  in  the  beginning,  it  had  to  stay  an  honest 
statement.   On  occasion  I  was  forced  to  tell  my  top  supervisor  that  the 
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only  thing  we  could  do  would  be  to  put  in  a  minority  report,  and 
incidentally,  we  never  had  any  strong  repercussions  from  the  general 
manager  anyway. 

CRAWFORD       Did  the  general  manager  ever  accept  a  minority  report 
rather  than  the  majority  report? 

SCOTT  No,  I  don't  recall  any;   that  is,  you  see  the  minority 

report  would  only  be  for  a  slight  segment  of  the  report 
anyway.   It  would  be  actually  a  minor  disagreement.   It  could  amount  to 
perhaps  not  providing  one  building  in  a  given  reservation  either  because 
the  other  division  felt  that  they  needed  the  land  for  better  use  than 
was  proposed.   But  if  that  were  the  case,  I'm  sure  that  we  could  have 
found  another  location.   But  I  don't  recall  any  minority  report  that  was 
so  significant  that  the  entire  planning  report  had  to  be  recalled.   There 
never  was  anything  of  that  nature.   The  format  was  such  that  we  said  that, 
"The  recommendations  contained  in  this  report  were  prepared  by  X  division 
and  concurred  in  by  the  following,"  and  then  we'd  say  that, "In  the  case 
of  X  subject  a  certain  division  found  that  they  could  not  agree  with  the 
other,"  and  that  was  the  extent  of  it. 

But  those  reports  covered  two  or  three  shelves  of  a  bookcase 
that  I  always  had  right  close  to  my  desk,  and  over  the  years  as  I  met  with 
different  associates  around  the  valley,  they  always  wondered  how  I  could 
quote  from  various  sources  the  answers  that  they  were  looking  for.   And 
it  was  usually  because  the  subjects  of  those  reports  were  the  things  that 
people  were  talking  about,  and  it  was  just  at  a  finger's  tip  that  I  could 
turn  and  pull  out  the  volume  that  had  to  do  with,  say,  Norris.   And  we 
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might  have  more  than  one  report,  but  I  could  always  find  the  one  that 
they  were  referring  to,  and  I  could  tell  them  the  status  and  the  date  and 
all. 

One  of  the  latter  things  that  I  had  to  do  before  I 
graduated  or  retired  from  TVA  was  to  give  the  Division  of  Reservoir 
Properties  Office  at  Wilson  a  complete  list  of  all  of  the  reports  and 
all  of  the  actions  that  had  been  made  for  that  reservation.   The  number 
of  reports  ran  up  into  the  thirties,  I  think,  because  there  had  been  a 
tremendous  activity  over  the  years  on  that  reservation. 

CRAWFORD       How  long  did  it  take  you  to  prepare  a  report,  on  the  average 

SCOTT  Oh,  I  suppose  it  was  within  a  month's  time,  something  of 

that  sort,  to  prepare  it.   Depending  on  the  complexity, 
we  would  ask  the  cooperating  coordinating  divisions  to  reply  anywhere 
from  two  weeks  to  a  month,  depending  on  what  we  felt  they  needed  to  do, 
so  that  an  individual  report  might  take  from  inception  to  final  action 
by  the  general  manager,  might  be  up  to  three  months  time.   But  these 
things  were  generally  done  with  an  eye  toward  the  future  and  an  eye  for 
future  budgeting.   Budgets  in  TVA,  as  in  other  government  agencies,  are 
prepared  on  a  three-year  basis.   You  initiate  a  request  this  year,  and 
it  gets  acted  upon  next  year,  and  you  may  do  the  work  in  the  third  year. 
In  all  that  time,  then,  you're  getting  other  initial  reports  or  other 
initial  budgets  and  whatnot. 

CRAWFORD       Do  you  remember  approximately  how  many  reports  you  drew  up 
on  planning  report  procedure  over  the  period  of  time? 
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SCOTT  No,  but  I  think  there  were  some  twenty  or  more  reservations, 

and  as  I've  indicated,  Muscle  Shoals-Wilson  Reservation  had 
perhaps  thirty,  and  the  majority  had  more  than  one  report.   You  would  have 
a  report  at  the  outset  of  the  planning  and  construction  of  a  job,  and  you 
would  try  to  incorporate  in  it  everything  that  you,  your  division,  or  any 
of  your  coordinating  divisions  might  have  in  mind.   But  with  the  passage 
of  years  other  things  would  come  up.   Some  of  the  slightest  revision 
would  be  the  reduction  of  the  acreage  of  a  given  reservation . You  would 
start  with  what  your  division  agreed  was  a  good  reasonable  amount  of  land 
to  be  retained  in  public  ownership  for  the  public  use.   Some  of  this  was 
dependent  on  correcting  natural  scars  and  things.   Once  you  got  the  land 
back  into  good  vegetation  it  would  not  always  be  necessary  or  even 
desirable  for  TVA  to  retain  it.  Sometime  you  wouldn't  dispose  of  it,  but 
sometimes  another  TVA  division  would  find  a  program  interest  for  using 
it.   But  as  long  as  it  was  defined  as  the  dam  reservation,  then  nobody 
could  encroach  on  it.   Nobody  in  TVA  could  decide  they  were  going  to  do 
this  or  that . 

For  a  long  time  TVA  considered  building  a  large  office 
building  or  complex  on  the  Chickamauga  reservation  at  Chattanooga.   All 
that  time  we  had  various  planning  report  supplements  to  outline  both  the 
need  and  the  general  size  of  such  a  thing  and  then  where  we  and  others  though 
it  could  be  located  without  serious  effect  on  the  public  use  of  the 
reservations.   So  I  wouldn't  dare  say  how  many,  but  take  twenty-five  or 
more  reservations  and  more  than  one  report  in  every  instance,  and  one  to 
thirty  either  revisions  or  additional  reports,  and  multiply  it  out  and 
it'd  be  a  number.   Anyway  I  know  it  took  me  many,  many  years  to  accumulate 
them  all. 
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CRAWFORD       Would  you  guess  how  long  the  average  report  was  in 
terms  o f  pages  ? 

SCOTT  Well,  the  average  is  kind  of  high,  but  around  ten  or  a 

dozen  single-spaced  typewritten  pages.   They  were  always 
accompanied  with  a  plan  which  our  own  section  worked  up,  and  you  read 
the  report  and  referred  to  the  plan  to  see  exactly  where  everything  was 
that  was  being  described  and  proposed, 

CRAWFORD       Did  you  have  many  changes  after  your  initial  report? 

SCOTT  Yes.   I  was  just  wondering  whether  there  really  were  any 

reservations  that  only  had  the  one  initial  report.   Take 
Chickamauga  as  one  instance,   When  Chickamauga  Reservation  was  created 
there  was  no  crossing  of  the  dam — there  was  no  highway  crossing  — so  the 
minute  that  the  state  highway  people  started  to  talk  in  terms  of  systems 
that  would  provide  a  highway  across  the  dam,  that  in  itself  would  call 
for  one  revision.   Because,  if  for  nothing  else,  all  TVA  would  have  to 
come  to  agreement  as  to  how  much  land  they  were  going  to  transfer  for  the 
highway,  because  in  TVA  as  long  as  we  had  this  planning  procedure,  the 
highway  engineers  alone  who  would  have  primary  interest  in  this  would  not 
be  able  to  say  exactly  how  much  and  where  the  land  was  that  was  going  to 
be  provided.   It  eventually  had  to  have  board  approval,  and  to  get  board 
approval  the  general  manager  had  to  have  some  report.   And  to  get  the 
general  manager  s  report,  all  divisions  that  had  any  program  interest 
in  that  reservation  had  a  say. 

CRAWFORD        So  you  had  to  coordinate  with  many  different  people? 
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SCOTT  Yes. 

CRAWFORD       Did  you  do  this  sort  of  work  until  your  retirement,  Mr. 
Scott? 

SCOTT  I  was  engaged  in  a  phase  of  this  work  right  up  to  retirement, 

but  not  exclusively.   That  was  not  my  exclusive  responsibility. 
At  the  time  of  my  retirement  I  had  worked  out  of  it,  and  turned  it  over  to 
somebody  else  before  I  did  retire. 

CRAWFORD       What  else  were  you  doing  at  the  time  of  your  retirement, 
and  what  year  was  that? 

SCOTT  Well,  I  retired  in  August  of  1967,  and  I  had  a  big 

responsibility  in  emergency  preparedness.   I  did  a  lot  of 
planning  and  a  lot  of  individual  activity  on  that.   The  general  subject 
matter  was  not  tabu,  but  a  lot  of  the  specifics  were  classified  information. 
I  had  clearance  on  that  degree  and  engaged  in  a  number  of  activities  that 
I  was  not  as  free  to  discuss  in  the  office  as  I  would  be  with  other 
material.   But  that  was  one  of  the  last  of  my  subject  materials.   And  to  a 
great  degree  before  I  retired  I  was  responsible  for  the  sign  program,  which 
was  an  outgrowth,  of  course,  of  the  planning  procedure,  but  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  go  visit  the  3M  plant  and  get  a  whole  lot  more  information 
than  I  had.   And  some  of  the  aspects  of  signing  were  not  as  well  understood 
and  known  by  some  other  divisions,  so  I  tried  my  hardest  to  learn  all  that 
I  could  about  the  TVA  needs  and  the  possible  meeting  of  these  needs  through 
signing  and  standardization  as  much  as  possible. 

CRAWFORD       What  changes  did  you  make  in  the  signing  activities  in  TVA? 
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SCOTT  Oh.   The  first  TVA  signs  were  often  actually  hand  painted 

wood  signs,  and  before  the  planning  procedure  got  well 
under  way,  the  planning  report  procedure,  which  didn't  start  at  the  very 
outset  of  TVA. ..before  that  got  under  way  we  had  the  greatest  collection 
of  non-standardization  in  material,  in  color,  in  location,  in  need,  in 
lettering,  so  that  the  first  thing  we  tried  to  do  on  the  sign  program 
was  to  state  the  aims  and  objectives. 

And  it  was  one  of  the  board  of  directors  (it  got  that  far), 
one  of  the  members  of  the  board,  I  forgot  which  one  right  at  the  moment, 
but  he  pointed  out  that  TVA  should  not  and  need  not  be  providing  signs 
away  from  TVA  projects  as  directional  signs.   The  state  highway  people 
told  us  that  they  could  provide  at  that  time  standard  directional  signs, 
but  they  wouldn't  give  TVA  any  other  credit.   In  other  words,  if  you 
wanted  "Norris  Dam  10  miles','  you'd  get  the  ordinary,  standard  directional 
arrow-type  of  a  sign.   If  you  wanted  it  to  say  "TVA"  and  "Visitors  Welcome," 
you  would  have  to  provide  this  sign  yourself.   And  in  the  early  days  we 
felt  the  need  for  informing  the  public  of  this  to  the  point  that  we  thought 
that  we  could  and  should  provide  these  signs  on  state  highway  rights-of-way, 
but  if  we  did  this,  we  lost  all  control  of  the  signs  and  the  maintenance 
around  it.   Unless  TVA  went  out  and  mowed  around  that  s ign , sometimes  you 
couldn't  find  it.   And  so  it  was  the  conclusion  of  the  board  at  one  time 
that  TVA  generally  should  limit  its  signing  to  its  own  property.   Then, 
you  see,  it  would  be  our  responsibility  to  try  to  convey  the  need  to  the 
state  highway  people  that  they  include  in  their  program  what  we  had  been 
doing,  but  only  according  to  their  standards,  which  would  be  no  reference 
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to  TVA.   So  today  you  find  signs  all  over  the  valley  that  did  not  occur 
on  the  highways  originally,  and  they  say  Norris  Dan  or  Watts  Bar,  or 
whatnot.   But  there  was  a  sign  at  Halls  Crossroads  which  was  the 
beginning  of  the  Norris  Freeway  that  TVA  built.   TVA  built  the  freeway 
as  a  new  type  of  road  as  access  from  Knoxville  to  Norris,  and  the 
concept  of  that  was  from  a  European  type  of  road — limited  access.   Everybody 
and  his  brother  couldn't  have  a  driveway  coming  onto  this  road.   TVA  built 
this  road;   it  was  much  better  orientation,  and  kept  something  like  a 
three  or  four  hundred  foot  right-of-way  and  fenced  it,  and  no  billboards 
were  permitted.   And  no  access  were  permitted  except  if  more  than 
one  adjoining  resident,  farm,  or  whatnot  wanted  access,  then  they  would 
have  a  parallel  road  that  would  lead  into  one  point  on  the  access.   Well, 
eventually  after  TVA  got  this  freeway  established,  TVA  provided  signs  at 
the  Halls  Crossroads  end  of  it,  and  those  signs  directed  the  public  to 
Norris  one  way  and  Knoxville  and  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  in  the  other 
way.   Eventually  TVA  turned  the  road  over  to  the  state,  and  although  the 
state  still  owns  the  right  of  way,  they  have  since  broken  down  the  concept 
of  limited  access. 

CRAWFORD       Yes,  I  noticed  a  lot  of  driveways  on  the  expressway. 

SCOTT  Yes,  you'll  find  individual  driveways  on  there.   So  the 

sign  program  was  a  very,  very  interesting  and  changeable 
kind  of  a  thing.   The  states  have  a  plan  whereby  they  show  the  nearest 
point  beyond  where  the  sign  is  and  then  the,  not  the  ultimate,  but  a 
long  distance  destination.   And  for  this  reason,  you  may  get  a  sign  on 
one  side  of  Watts   Bar  Reservoir  or  Chickamauga  Reservoir  that  will  say 
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"Spring  City  so  many  miles"  and  then  Nashville  or  some  other  destination 
along  the  road,  but  they  won't  recognize  Watts  Bar  Dam  in  between  them. 
They  also  have  a  limit  of  the  number  of  destinations  on  a  given  board; 
they  won't  give  more  than  three.  They  say  that  that's  as  much  as  the  public 
can  grasp  at  one  time.   Signs  have  gone  from  what  used  to  be  a  two-inch 
letter  that  you  could  never  read  if  you  stopped  and  walked  up  to  it,  to 
now  they  have  twelve  and  even  bigger  letters  and  reflectivity  and  all  the 
other  new  modern  things.   This  is  a  fascinating  aspect,  but  like  so  many 
other  things  when  the  public  visits  TVA,  if  TVA  has  done  its  job  and  done 
a  good  job,  many  of  the  things  that  the  public  uses  or  sees  they  don't 
give  a  second  thought  to  it.  If  it's  done  right,  then  it's  just 
unobtrusive  and  looks  as  if  it's  always  been  there,  and  it's  always  taken 
for  granted. 

CRAWFORD       Only  if  something  is  wrong  is  it  noticed.   I  can  see  that 

this  has  been  a  very  interesting  thing.   May  I  check  a  few 
other  matters  with  you?   I  know  your  time  is  getting  short.   I'd  like  to 
find  out  a  little  more  about  how  you  got  things  done  in  TVA  in  the 
organization,  and  I'm  interested  not  just  in  the  organizational  chart  and 
the  way  things  are  supposed  to  be  done,  but  how  you  were  able  to  work  so 
effectively  with  people.   Can  you  tell  me  something  about  the  informatl 
contacts  that  you  had? 

SCOTT  One  of  the  first  things  that  TVA  did  unofficially  was  to  try 

to  get  all  of  its  employees  together.   Now  I  don't  know  what 
the  spark  plug  was,  but  very  early  in  TVA ' s  existence  a  softball  team 
league  was  established.   I  played  as  a  catcher  on  the  team  or  various  teams 
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for  a  great  number  of  years  and  then  retired,  and  came  out  of  retirement 
to  be  an  umpire,  and  then  came  out  of  another  retirement  and  played 
Softball  one  time  —  had  two  minor  but  disastrous  attempts  to  get  on  base 
and  stopped  it.   But  the  softball  league  was  a  wonderful  institution. 
Here  you  had  hundreds  of  young  men  and  old  men  who  were  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  many  of  whom  had  no  real  good  acquaintance  with  one  another 
other  than  just  their  daily  work.   So  we  set  up  a  softball  league,  and  I 
said"we"  because  I  don't  know  who  did  it,  but  a  league  was  established. 
We  played  in  what  was  then  called  the  Rose  Hole.   It  was  over  by  the 
university,  and  the  Scottish  Rite  Temple  is  there  now  and  Byerly's 
Restaurant,  but  it  was  in  one  city  block  square,  and  it  x>?as  quite  a  few 
feet  below  the  surrounding  streets,  so  it  was  a  natural  place.   And  we 
had  softball  fields  at  either  end.   The  outfielders  would  be  backing  up 
into  each  other.   They  played  two  afternoons  a  week,  two  double-headers 
on  each  day.   Let's  see,  we  had  two  double-headers  on  each  of  two; 
that's  be  eight  teams, at  leas t , p lay ing  on  one  day,  and  we  had  two  days 
a  week. 

You  got  into  personal  contact  —  physical  contact  often—with 
a  great  number  of  people,  and  it's  great  nostalgia  to  think  back  and 
recall  that  some  of  the  supervisors  would  come  out  with  stiff  collars  and 
straw  hats  and  play  a  real  good  game.   The  general  manager,  who  was  at  that 
time  Mr.  Gordon  Clapp,  would  award  some  kind  of  prizes  at  the  end  of  the 
season  when  we'd  have  a  couple  of  hundred  or  more— usually  members  of  your 
family — but  nevertheless  a  couple  of  hundred  nore  spectators  cheering 
everybody  on.   The  league  started  playing  with  only  the  catcher  wearing 
a  glove,  and  it  soon  developed  into... Some  of  the  younger  men  started 
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using  gloves  and  then  spikes  and  then  spiking  themselves  before  playing 
a  game.   It  went  from  a  very,  very  casual,  informal  thing  to  a  very, 
very  high-pitched  professional  thing.   But  over  all  the  years,  I  played 
as  long  as  I  felt  I  wanted  to,  and  could,  and  enjoyed  it  every  bit  and 
had  contact,  so  that  even  today  if  I  want  to  reach  somebody  in  a  given 
office,  my  first  choice  would  be  somebody  that  I  had  this  contact  with  in 
Softball,  and  all  through  my  active  years  with  TVA  I  used  these  contacts. 

Another  contact  was  a  dancing  club,  the  Cavaliers.   I  was 
one  of  the  officers,  and  we  put  on  dances  out  at  Noodle's  Pavilion  eight 
months  of  the  year,  and  I  can  recall  all  kinds  of  incidences.   I  was 
usually  at  the  door  instead  of  out  enjoying  myself,  so  I  saw  people  come 
and  go,  and  I  made  a  lot  of  acquaintances  that  way,  many  of  course  whom  were 
TVA  employees.   And  between  those  two  sources,  the  Softball  and  the 
dancing,  I  never  found  it  necessary  (and  often  unadvisable)  to  go  through 
the  customary  chain  of  command.   Of  course  many  times  the  people  I  knew 
were  in  the  proper  places  in  the  chain  of  command,  but  sometimes  they  hadn't 
made  the  upper  box  in  the  organization  chart.   But  I  had  such  good 
relationship  with  them  that  I  always  felt  free  to  call  on  Tom,  Dick,  or 
Harry  and  invariably  would  get  the  help  I  needed.   For  this  reason  I  managed 
to  get  a  lot  of  things  perhaps  a  little  faster  than  they  would  have  been  if 
I  had  gone  through  the  regular  chain. 

CRAWFORD        I  can  see  how  that  would  expedite  your  work  in  the 
organ  iza t  ion . 

SCOTT  Another  thing,  too,  I  was  an  early  member  of  the  TVA  Credit 
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Union  and  was  on  various  committees  examining  and  recommending  and  all-- 
made  trips  for  the  organization.   So  I  have  of  necessity  been  in  contact 
with  a  lot  of  employees  over  the  years,  and  I  guess  this  is  part  of  the 
reason  why  I  can  still  show  up  and  be  greeted  by  somebody  or  other. 

CRAWFORD       Let  me  check  another  item  or  two  before  we  stop,  if  you 
can  take  just  a  little  more  time,  Mr.  Scott.   I  believe 
you  did  some  volunteer  work  for  TVA  personnel  in  World  War  II;   that  is, 
for  people  who  were  in  service.   Can  you  tell  me  something  about  that 
for  the  record? 


SCOTT  Yes,  I  attempted  to  get  a  commission  and  leave  TVA  and  go 

off  like  everybody  else,  but  the  work  that  they  wanted  me 
to  do  was  very  similar  to  what  I  was  doing  in  TVA  and  so  eventually  I 
didn't  get  out.   My  wife  and  I  engaged  in  correspondence  with  some 
forty  or  more  TVA  employees  who  were  in  service,  both  men  and  women, 
and,  oh,  a  number  of  most  interesting  things  happened,  but  primarily 
we  were  the  central  clearing  house.   If  Mac  wrote  to  us  from  the  Aleutians 
and  somebody  else,  probably  in  the  navy,  said  that  they  were  there  or  headed 
for  there  or  had  just  been  there,  or  anything  else,  I  could  tell  each  of 
them  that  the  others  were  there.   I  remember  one  time  I  learned  of  this 
relationship  of  two  of  the  men  and  on  my  answer  told  each  of  them  that  the 
other  was  on  the  same  island—Okinawa — and  they  got  together  as  a  result 
of  that  letter.   We  used  to  keep  a  big  world  map  on  the  wall  in  the 
division,  and  we  had  little  sticker  flags  with  the  name  of  each  person,  and 
as  best  we  could,  we  showed  their  location  all  the  time  they  were  in  service 
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A  good  amount  of  this  information  came  from  our  relationship  and 
correspondence  with  them. 

CRAWFORD        I  know  that  you've  been  active  in  the  TVA  retirees 
organization,  Mr.  Scott.   I  know  we  can  talk  about 
this  further  later  and  you  can  give  me  information  at  any  time,  but 
do  you  have  any  suggestions  at  this  time  of  other  people  in  the 
Knoxville  area  who  should  be  interviewed  in  this  project? 

SCOTT  Well,  offhand  I  wouldn't  want  to  just  say  one  name  or 

another.   I'd  like  to  check  and  find  out  who  has  or  who 
has  not.   My  first  recollection  would  be  if  Osborne  H.  Graves  has  not 
been  interviewed.   He  was  one  of  my  supervisors  in  site  planning  work, 
and  I  would  certainly  suggest  that  he  would  be  a  very  good  source, 
because  he  was  employed  the  same  day  I  was,  but  was  further  up  the 
scale  and  was  my  supervisor  for  a  long  time  and  had  all  over  the  valley 
with  the  work. 

CRAWFORD       Yes,  sir,  he  is  a  part  of  the  project.   I'd  like  to  get 

others.   However,  if  you  like,  I'll  certainly  think  that 
over  and  we  can  be  in  touch  after  you  have  any  details  about  it.   Thank 
you  very  much,  Mr.  Scott. 

SCOTT  I've  enjoyed  it, 


